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W: SPEAK of Jesus as the Prince of Peace 
because He came to give peace to the world. 
In this space age, peace is the one thing we 
all want. There was a time when men felt 
that they must go into battle to settle their 
quarrels and bring about peace, but we are 
beginning to understand now that peace can- 
not be won on a battlefield; it must be won 
in the hearts and minds of people. Because 
this is true, the heads of our great nations 
are visiting one another, and they are send- 
ing their young men and women as exchange 
students to study in lands other than their 
own. They now know that Jesus was right 
when He said, “Love one another.” 

Jesus spent His whole life teaching boys 
and girls, men and women that the true way 
to peace and happiness is through love. The 
people of His time heard His message, but 
they did not believe Him, so they crucified 
Him. Because they do not understand and 
believe Jesus, earth’s people have been hop- 
ing and praying for peace for two thousand 
years, and still there is no peace. 

There will be peace though, because to 
bring peace into the world is the reason 
Jesus came. Peace will come to all the na- 
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You Can Help Bring Peace 


tions when they learn the lesson Jesus came ’ a 
to teach. It is coming now through our great 7 


leaders and scientists, and you boys and girls . 
can help to bring it about more quickly by 


learning right now to forgive the little hurts § : 


that come to you through others and to love ] 
all people. If you learn the lesson now, it 
will be easy for you to forgive and to love J 
when you are grown and take your places # 
in the governments of the world. { 


If someone cheats in a game, forgive him @ 


and go right on loving him. He thinks he gg 


can gain by cheating; but you know better, @ 
so help him to see his mistake by loving § 
him. This is the better way for boys and girls § 
—and for men and women. To get angry § 


‘over a game may bring on a fight. When the 


leaders of ‘nations get angry and quarrel, | 
they often bring on wars. 

Let the message of Jesus, which is one of J 
peace, sink into your mind and heart now, 


and you will be helping to give peace to the Wi 


world. 
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R ICK opened the box in which he and his 
brother, Jack, were keeping their money and 
poured the coins out on the study table. 
Slowly, the two boys counted them. 

“Four dollars and fifty cents,” Rick said. 
“We still need fifty cents.” 

“Tomorrow is Mother's Day. Do you 
think we can earn fifty cents this afternoon?” 
Jack asked. 

“We must keep trying,” Rick answered. 
“Grandpa says only a coward gives up be- 
cause a task looks hard.” He started putting 
the coins back into the box. 

“That basket of fruit we saw in Mason's 
store is beautiful,” Jack said wistfully, “the 
one with a big red bow on the handle.” 

The three dollars a month that Rick was 
paying on his bicycle was taking most of the 
money he made by running errands, but he 
certainly was not going to ask his father 
to pay even one cent on the bicycle. When 
a boy is eleven years old, it is time for him 
to take on a little responsibility and to pay 
for some of the extra things he wants. That 
is what Rick told Jack. Of course, Jack might 
not be able to understand all of this since he 
was only nine. Still, Jack had saved almost 
two dollars that he had earned by running 
errands, using the wagon Grandpa had given 
them a year ago. 

“Let’s take our wagon and walk down the 
street a way,” Rick suggested. “Maybe we 
can find an errand to run for someone.” 

The boys lived in a new housing develop- 
ment, so it did not take them long to reach 
open country. The trees were green, and 
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wild flowers were blooming beside the road. 
When they came to a path that led down 
a hill, Rick said, “Let’s go this way”; and 
they turned the wagon down the path. 

“Look—a farm!” Jack cried, pointing to- 
ward the foot of the hill. 

Sure enough, there was a big green field 
with a large white house sitting between the 
main road and the path. Not far from the 
house was a red barn with farm machinery 
around it and a silo at one end of it. There 
were red-and-white cows eating grass in the 
pasture. A short distance from the barn, a 
man was working on a foundation for a 
small house. 

“That’s Mr. Anderson, the man Mother 
buys eggs and vegetables from,” Rick said 
as he recognized the man. 

“I don’t like him,” said Jack. “He always 
looks cross and sad.” 

“Yes, he does,” Rick admitted. ‘But don’t 
you remember what Grandpa said: ‘Maybe 
the poor man has lots of trouble’ ?” 

The boys hurried down the hill, Rick drag- 
ging the wagon. Suddenly, Jack turned. 
“Let's be quiet,” he cautioned. “Mr. Ander- 
son may hear us and send us home.” 

The path they were following led off at 
an angle from the main road and ran in be- 
hind the field. Soon, they reached a shallow 
brook that danced and sparkled in the sun- 
light. Sand had been washed up along the 
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shore. Rick put his hand on it and found 
that it was warm and dry. “Let’s lie here and 
rest and listen to the water singing,” he sug- 
gested. 

The day was a bit cool, so the boys bur- 
rowed into the warm sand. They watched 
the white clouds drift lazily across the blue 
sky and listened to the music of the brook. 
The sand bar was just the place for boys to 
think and dream. 

Suddenly, Jack sat up. “Rick, we have for- 
gotten the fifty cents!” 

“I haven't,” Rick answered. “I have been 
thinking that when we ask God for some- 
thing and it is right for us to have it, we 
get it. God seems so close out here. Let's 
ask Him to help us get the present for 
Mother.” 

In a little while, Rick jumped up from the 
sand. “I have an idea,” he announced. ‘‘Let’s 
go and ask Mr. Anderson for a job.” 

“But we asked God to help us,” Jack ob- 
jected. 

“That is the way God answers us,” Rick 


“Look—a farm!” Jack cried. 
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explained. “He helps us think what to do, 
and then we must do it.” 

“You can ask Mr. Anderson for a job if 
you want to,” Jack said as he walked slowly 
along behind his older brother. “I don’t want 
him growling at me.”” He stood quietly while 
Rick asked for work. 

“Oh, you fellows looking for a job, eh,” 
Mr. Anderson said as he put another block 
on the foundation he was building. 

“Yes, Mr. Anderson,” Rick said eagerly. 
“We need fifty cents more to buy a basket of 
fruit for Mother.” 

Mr. Anderson laid down his trowel and 
sat down on a pile of blocks. “Sit down, 
boys, and tell me all about this basket of 
fruit.” He was so friendly that Jack forgot 
he did not like him and was soon helping 
Rick tell Mr. Anderson how they had been 
able to earn all the money but fifty cents. 

When they had finished, Mr. Anderson 
said, “I see you boys left your wagon over 
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Mrs. Anderson brought the boys some 
cookies and glasses of milk. 


by the brook. I can use a couple of loads of 
sand in making mortar for this chicken house 
I am building. Can you bring me some?” 

“The sand is not ours, so we shouldn’t 
take it,” Rick said. 

“No problem there,’ Mr. Anderson as- 
sured them. “The brook is on my farm, so 
the sand belongs to me.” 


He gave them a shovel to use in scooping 
up the sand, and paid each of them twenty- 
five cents for hauling two loads. Then, he 
took them to the big white house and in- 
troduced them to his wife. “These boys are 
working for us, and they may be hungry,” 
he said. 


“We will do something about that right 
now,” Mrs. Anderson said, and she gave 
the boys a smile that made them like her 
at once. She brought them a plate of fresh 
cookies and tall glasses of fresh milk. 

“We are working to earn enough money 
to buy a basket of fruit to give Mother to- 
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morrow,” Rick volunteered. 

“I have some other cookies you may like 
better,” Mrs. Anderson said, and she hurried 
from the room. 

“She was almost crying,” Jack whispered 
in surprise. 

“We once had a boy who used to save 
his money to buy her something on Mother's 
Day,” Mr. Anderson said, looking sad. ‘‘Per- 
haps you boys remind her of him.” 

The boys looked at each other quickly. So 
that was the reason Mr. Anderson always 
looked sad! Grandpa was right. We must 
never judge others, for we never know why 
they act as they do. 

“IT wish we had money to buy Mrs. Ander- 
son something,” Rick said. 

“That is very thoughtful of you,” Mr. 
Anderson told him, “but I always get her 
a present.” 

Mrs. Anderson came back with a big plate 
of brownies. 
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“Ah, brownies!’ Mr. Anderson exclaimed. 
“Full of nuts and raisins! Food fit for a 
king, or for two hungry boys!” 

“Grandpa says we are all kings,” Rick 
said as he took a brownie from the plate 
Mrs. Anderson held out to him. “We rule 
our own minds, and we have to keep bad 
thoughts from entering our kingdom.” 

“That is right, dear,” said Mrs. Anderson 
as she slipped her arm around Rick’s shoul- 
ders and gave him a little squeeze. “If we 
allow only good thoughts in the kingdom 
of our minds, we do only good deeds.” 

When they started home, she filled the 
boy’s pockets with brownies and told them 
to come back soon. Mr. Anderson added to 
the invitation by telling them to come any 
time they liked and play on the sand bar. 

The boys walked slowly up the hill. “Jack, 
I have been thinking——” Rick gasped, 
panting from the climb. 

“About how nice Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
are?” asked Jack. 

“Well, I was really thinking about how 
unselfish Mother is and how she always en- 
joys anything more if she can divide with 
others,” Rick answered. 

“She can divide that basket of fruit with 
just about everyone,” Jack said. 

“I was thinking about how happy Mrs. 
Anderson would be if we could buy her 


something,” said Rick. “That would make 
Mother happy, too.” 

“But we have only enough money for 
Mother’s present,” Jack objected. 

“Suppose we divide the money and buy 
two potted plants. Then we could have a 
gift for Mother and one for Mrs. Anderson, 
too,” Rick suggested. 

“That way, Mother and Mrs. Anderson 
can exchange cuttings from their plants, and 
Mother will have a new friend,” Jack agreed. 
“Yes, I like that.” 

“I believe Mother would rather have it 
that way,” Rick said, happy that his brother 
agreed. “Mrs. Anderson doesn’t have any 
sons to buy flowers for her. Mother will be 
happy because we thought of Mrs. Ander- 
son, too.” 

That evening, as the boys put away their 
empty money box, Jack said, “This has 
been a day full of good things. We found 
a beautiful sand bar to play on, and we 
know we have made Mother glad because 
she is always pleased when we make others 
happy.” 

“Don’t forget that we have made two new 
friends,” Rick answered, ‘‘and have learned 
that Mr. Anderson is a good, kind man. 
Grandpa says we always find likable things 
about people when we really get to know 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All ta I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Whe Wha 


D own in the meadow, 
Old Mr. Mouse 
Peeped out of the hole 
That he had for a house, 
Sniffed at the weather, 
Twitched his nose, 
Said, “I do hope 
We're through with snows.” 


His wee little wife 
Came and peeped out, too; 
Said, “Look at the sky! 
Why the sky’s all blue! 
And look at that robin! 
Hear him sing? 
You know what I think? 
I think it’s spring!” 
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Taz WAGON train dragged itself across the 
sand like a weary snake. For Katy, the 
two months they had been on their way to 
California seemed like two years. 

“I’m thirsty, Katy!” fretted four-year-old 
May, rubbing her sleepy blue eyes with 
grubby fists. “I just had half a dipper of 
water at noon, and it tasted bad.” 

“I know,” comforted Katy, smoothing her 
sister's brown hair. 

Though Katy was only eleven, she felt 
very responsible for May. Their mother had 
died the year before, and Katy was trying 
to take her place in every way she could. 

“Tl put Evelina in her chair, and she can 
look out of the back of the wagon,” said 
May. 
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What 
Katy Did 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


“That's fine,” agreed Katy, helping to 
arrange the old rag doll in the chair that 
was fastened near the tailboard of the big 
Conestoga wagon. “Now, you lie down on 
the quilt and take a nap.” 

Obediently, May lay down and closed her 
eyes, and Katy sat very still so as not to dis- 
turb her. She looked out of the round hole 
that was framed by the canvas wagon cover. 
A flat expanse of sand stretched into the dis- 
tance, broken here and there by tired-looking 
clumps of cactus and dotted with the sun- 
bleached bones and skulls of buffalo and 
oxen that had perished on the desert. 

Their wagon was the last in line today. It 
was driven by John, Katy’s twelve-year-old 
brother. Their father was riding horseback 
up and down the line, encouraging the peo- 
ple and making sure that not a drop of 
precious water was wasted. As he passed his 
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own wagon, he waved and called to John 
that they hoped to reach a water hole soon. 

How tired he looks, Katy thought. She 
wondered if he were worrying about Indians. 
The wagon train had been very lucky, so far, 
in not meeting any Indians; but they knew 
there were some about, for they had seen 
signs of their camps. 

Katy’s eyes rested on May’s doll, Evelina, 
bedraggled in her dusty red dress, but some- 
how looking gay and perky. May loved the 
old doll very much. It was the last thing her 
mother had made for her. A lump rose in 
Katy’s throat. Why couldn’t Mamma have 
stayed with them? She was always so kind 
and good that even the Indians would have 
loved her, Katy thought. She would not have 
been afraid of them because she loved every- 
one—— 

There was a sudden lurch as one of the 
broad wheels of the heavy wagon hit a rock. 
Katy bumped her head. She glanced at May 
to see if she had been disturbed, but the child 
was still fast asleep, beads of perspiration 
standing out on her rosy face. Then Katy 
saw, to her horror, that Evelina’s little chair 
was empty! 


“Oh, May will cry her eyes out!” Katy 


said half-aloud. “I'll ask John to wait 
No, I can run back and find her; we're barely 
moving.” 

Quickly, she let herself down over the 
weathered tailboard of the creaking wagon 
and scampered back along the wagon tracks, 
the sand tugging at her feet and filling her 
shoes. Ah, there was a glint of red by a 
cactus near the trail. 

As Katy stooped to pick up the doll, she 
looked back and was surprised to see their 
wagon disappearing over a slight rise. They 
had been going up more of a hill than she 
had thought. Well, never mind, she would 
catch up in a minute. Then she jumped back, 
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crying out in fear, for there, in the scant 
shade of the cactus, sprawled a little Indian 
boy. His face was dirty, and his lips were 
parched, but he had not been crying. He 
stared at Katy, his eyes bright as black beads. 

“There must be Indians near!” Katy mut- 
tered. She seized the doll and ran as fast as 
she could. Then she came to a halt, remem- 
bering the small, woebegone face of the 
Indian boy. “I'll have to go back and see 
if he’s all right,” she told herself. ““He’s no 
older than May, and I wouldn’t want anyone 
to run off and leave her alone. He’s little and 
he’s afraid—I know it. Mother would go 
back, and I must!” 

Resolutely, she trudged back, looking fear- 
fully at every cactus, imagining she saw 
stealthy movements and heard threatening 
sounds. When she reached the place where 
she had left the boy, she discovered that he 
had tried to crawl away. She hurried to his 
side and saw that there was a wide, bloody 
scratch on one side of his head and that his 
left foot was wedged in the jagged, dried 
skull of a buffalo. 

“Why, you poor little thing!” Katy cried, 
forgetting her fear and smiling at the 
solemn-faced boy. She wiped the blood from 
the cut as best she could, then tied her 
kerchief about the child’s dark head. She 
tried to release his foot, but it had swollen 


-so that she could not get it free of the skull. 


As she worked, she kept repeating: “Me 
friend! Me friend!” She wished she could 
speak his language as the scouts who rode 
ahead of the wagon train would have been 
able to do. 

“What is he doing here, all alone?’’ she 
asked herself as she worked. “Maybe he was 
riding on a blanket slung between two 
poles and dragged behind a pony—the way 
Indians move their belongings. A travois, I 
believe they call it. He probably fell off and 
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hit his head and then got his foot wedged 
in the skull. Maybe they didn’t miss him for 


hours—maybe they haven't missed him yet.” 


She looked around nervously, but nothing 
stirred in all the great, sandy expanse. How 
awful if I'd left him, she thought, getting to 
her feet. She knew that the wagons were 
moving farther and farther away, but she 
tried not to act afraid as she smiled at the 
Indian boy. 


Just as though he could understand, she: 


said, “I'll help you. We'll have to overtake 
my folks before dark.” She tucked Evelina 


under her arm and helped the boy to his feet. 


They began walking along the wagon 
trail, with Katy helping all she could and 
the boy dragging the skull along on his foot. 
He held his head proudly and did not cry 
out, but his small, pained face showed how 
much it hurt him to walk. 

The two children finally reached the sum- 
mit of the rise over which the wagon train 
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had disappeared, only to find that another 
small hillock confronted them. Slowly, they 
crept on, the sun casting longer and longer 
shadows ahead of them. Night was near. 
Katy shuddered, thinking of being lost on 
the desert at night;:then she caught sight of 
the wagon train in a depression below. It 
had circled, as always when camp was made, 
and a few stunted trees indicated the pres- 
ence of water. 

“Oh, they've found a water hole!” Katy 
exclaimed. ‘‘Now, everything will be all 
right!” 

In a moment, however, she saw that every- 
thing was far from all right. A cloud of dust 
appeared beyond the wagon train, and out 
of it galloped an Indian war party, painted 
braves mounted on wiry ponies. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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left David and Andy pasting the 
last bit of silver paper on their big blue May 
basket and went to the window. She hoped 
to see the other Spartans coming up the lane 
to the shed that was their clubhouse, called 
the Roost. They should have a load of wild 
flowers for the baskets that covered the table 
behind her. Tonight, at the school bazaar, 
the group whose project brought in the most 
money for the scholarship fund was to get 
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a scroll of honor. The Spartans hoped to 
win it; but what Coralee saw made her 
afraid they might fail. 

“Something’s wrong!’ she cried. “The 
boys are here, but they're not bringing any 
flowers!”’ 

“No flowers!” said David. “We have to 
have flowers for the baskets!” 

She ran to the door, and David and Andy 
followed. 
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The other boys were trailing up from the 
lane, their heads bent, their feet dragging. 
The water buckets they had hung on Kegs’ 
little burro to carry the flowers were empty. 
Not a blossom nodded in the sunlight! 

“What happened?” Coralee called. “The 
baskets are ready.” 

Her cousin Red looked at Chink, and 
Chink looked at Bob, and Bob looked at 
Kegs, and Kegs looked at Red. No one 
seemed to want to answer; but, at last, Red 
blurted, “Zip Holiday and his bunch wrecked 
us! Our project’s blown up!” 

“What did they do?” Andy asked. 

“They must have spied on us when we 
hunted out our flower patches. Anyway, 
when we got to the places we'd been count- 
ing on, they had been there ahead of us and 
ruined everything. We caught them in Mrs. 
Hanlevy’s meadow, and they laughed at us.” 

“They didn’t pick the flowers for their 
own project?” Coralee asked. 

“They're too lazy,” Red said. ‘They 
bought candy wholesale to sell.” 

“What did they do to our flowers?” Andy 
repeated. 

“They brought grass whips and slashed 
this way and that,” Red explained. “They 
took the heads right off!” 

“Red wanted to tear loose and fight,” 
Kegs said. “But they're too big for us. 
They're mean, too—Zip and Joe and Shoog 
and that tagtail Morry Dalton. They entered 
the contest as Zip’s Pirates, and that’s what 
they are!” 

Indignation burned through Coralee. “We 
ought to haye them arrested,” she cried. 

“We can’t unless the property owners 
complain,” Andy said gravely. “And fight- 
ing won't help us get any flowers.” 

“No fight, no law,” said Bob with a shrug. 
“What do we do?” 

Coralee’s indignation flared so high that 
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she spluttered, “There’s just one thing we 
can do. Fight with our heads! Outsmart 
them!” 

“How?” said Red, as if he were sure she 
could not answer. “Some fellow once said 
that battles are won in the last fifteen 
minutes; and I agree, whether I’m fighting 
with my fists or my head; but I can’t see our 
way out of this.” 

“You remember that valley below Indian 
Spring?” Coralee asked. “We didn’t count 
on it because it’s so far away, but it’s always 
full of flowers.” 

“It’s too far away,” Red complained. ‘‘Be- 
sides, Zip’s bunch’ll follow us and slash 
them, too.” 

“We can separate, and each of us go 
alone. They'll think we've given up. We'll 
each take a bucket and we'll meet by the big 
ash tree where the path breaks off from the 
main trail below the spring. We can get 
water for our flowers there, and Kegs can 
bring Surprise to carry them back here.” 

Red still looked doubtful, but Chink said, 
“It's our only chance. We can’t work up an- 
other project this late without spending a 
lot more money than we have.” 

“We chose May baskets because they sell 
easily and take more work than money,” said 
David. “I say let’s give it a try.” , 

After lunch, six Spartans waited uneasily 
under the big ash tree below Indian Spring. 

Coralee asked in a hushed voice, ‘““What 
can have happened to Kegs and Surprise?” 

“Listen,” said David. “I hear them.” 

-Above them on the path, Kegs stumbled 
into view. His face was red, and he was short 
of breath as he dragged his little burro after 
him. 

“Zip got suspicious,” he panted. “He's 
had his bunch watching me, and they're fol- 
lowing. They’re at the spring now. What do 
we do?” 
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The big wheels rumbled as it passed by. ... 


The sky road turned from blue t to Be 


Flowers lifted their eager lips. 

To drink with dainty flower sipsy 44 

Jonquils and tulips now held up “**?: 

A fragile yellow or red teacup. 

The rain wagon rumbled yet again, 

And out spilled the fresh spring-scented 
rain; 

Down it came, the big drops first, 

To quench once more the great earth’s 
thirst. 

Then more and more, in steady flow, 

From the rain wagon spilled to the eagt 
below. 

Then I heard the rain wagon irithe:* 


The big wheels rumbled as it passed by 


The sky road turned to blue from gray, — 
And the big rain wagon rumbled away. 


| heard the rain wagon if nee 


“Fight or give up,” said Red. “They're 
bigger, but there are seven of us—counting 
Coralee.” 

“I've got a better idea,’ Coralee said, in- 
terrupting him. 

She looked at the trees that were leafing 
in spring green, at the clumps of buckbrush, 
and at the heaps of half-rotted leaves. She 
was remembering something gypsies had 
told her months ago. 
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“We'll hide our path,” she said firmly, 
“and they'll go past it on the main trail. 
Quick! We'll cut brush and tree limbs as 
big as we can get. We'll wedge them into 
the ground across the mouth of the path. 
Kegs, you take Surprise down the main trail 
so they'll follow you. The rest of us will get 
the flowers.” 

Swiftly, the Spartans cut branches and 
(Please turn to page 35) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Julie Jackson lived next door to Judge 
Saunders, who had given her a little under- 
fed kid named Gertie. 

Gertie would not eat until Julie, with 
great patience, taught her how to drink milk. 
Gertie grew stronger every day with Julie’s 
patient care. Julie is finding that she has 
much to learn if she is to take care of Gertie. 
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Part Three 


Julie Learns to Have Faith 


| JACKSON had cared for Gertie for 
three weeks. Judge Saunders, who had given 
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Gertie to Julie, came over to watch Julie as 
she played with her pet in the big back yard. 

“I'm certainly pleased with Gertie’s growth, 
Julie,” he said. “You've taught her to drink 
milk and water from a pan on the floor. 
That’s an achievement. And you've also 
started her on a grain and hay diet. Now, she 
must have some green food, all she'll eat at 
one feeding every day. Little new leaves and 
tender twigs will be best for her.” 

“That's just like a salad, isn’t it?’ Julie 
asked, and the judge laughed and nodded 
his head. “I can make salads,” said Julie, 
“and good ones, too.” 

“Salad it is for Gertie, then, and I'll help 
you make a salad bow! for her to use,” re- 
plied the judge. “I brought the material with 
me. 


He showed Julie a piece of small-mesh 
chicken wire. Together, with Gertie playing 
near them, they made a wire bag that was 
shaped much like a football. It opened so 
it could be stuffed with greens. The bag 
closed with a rope which was to be tied to 
the clothesline above the kid’s head. 

“There! It’s finished,” said the judge, 
holding it up. “Now, pack it so full of green- 
stuff that it sticks through the holes in the 
wire. Then you can watch Gertie when she 
eats her salad. It will be a good show.” 

Judge Saunders went to his home. Julie, 
taking the wire basket in her hands, knew 
she would have no trouble finding enough 
greens to fill it every day. There was a 
wooded ravine behind the Jacksons’ yard. 
She would go there for greens. But what, 
she thought, shall I do with Gertie while I 
am gone? 

Gertie would not be safe alone in the 
yard. And it seemed a shame to take her to 
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the basement on such a lovely day. “Gertie,” 
said Julie, “you need a pen, and I'll build 
one for you.” 

In no time at all, Julie did build a make- 
shift fence with cardboard boxes. She put 
Gertie inside and started off to the woods 
with the wire bag. She had hardly left the 
yard when she heard a noisy clatter of hoofs. 
Turning about in alarm, she saw Gertie 
standing on the path, looking as if she were 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Gertie Jackson! You've broken out of 
your pen!” cried Julie in amazement. 

Joyously, Gertie replied, “Baa!” And Julie 
was almost sure that she meant, ‘Oh, it was 
nothing, really!” 

“Hm-m-m! I can see that flimsy boxes 
can’t hold a healthy little kid,” said Julie. 
“One of these days you'll have to have a 
good, strong pen.” Julie then tried to become 
very stern. 

“Gertie, you can’t go with me to the 
woods,” she said severely. 

Gertie, planting her four little white feet 
in front of her mistress, demanded, “Baa?” 
And anyone would know that she was ask- 
ing why. 

Julie thought and thought and thought. 
But she honestly could not think of any rea- 
son why her pet should not go with her 
every day to gather greens in the woods. 
“You can go,” she said. “Come along.” 

So away they went, Julie and Gertie, down 
the winding path among the shady trees. The 
faint musty smell of the forest and the fra- 
grance of lilies of the valley and purple 
violets filled the air. Julie gathered the 
greens while Gertie romped and skipped be- 
hind, beside, and before her. They came to 
the little brook where water cress grew. They 
played at the water's edge, and when the 
salad bowl was stuffed full, they went back 
to the Jacksons’ yard. 
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Willing Work 
By Betty Camp 


«8 time I knew a little boy 
Who grumbled as he worked; 
He always wore a heavy frown— 

And, oh, he liked to shirk! 


Another little boy I knew 
Who worked with smiling face; 
A cheery tune he whistled, too, 
That helped him on apace. 


And now I want to ask you here 
Which boy you like the best, — 

And which boy’s work, when it was done, 
By God’s own smile was blest. 


Julie tied the wire bag to the clothesline 
and put a box beneath it. Gertie looked 
curiously at the box. She sniffed it. She 
jumped onto it and bumped her head on the 
wire bag. The bag, bulging with greens, 
bumped back. Gertie butted the bag. The 
bag smacked back. Gertie, her mouth wide 
open, attacked the bag fiercely. The bag wal- 
loped Gertie, and she bit it. That was when 
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she received her first nibble of tender greens. 
She stopped short and stood there, tasting 
her new food. She liked it. She wanted more 
of it. But to get it, she had to exercise her 
skill at the new game. She repeated the per- 
formance of playing tag with her salad bow] 
until every green leaf was eaten. 

Every day Julie filled the wire bag and let 
Gertie play her exercise game. Gertie grew 
prettier, friskier, and bolder. She grew so 
bold that one day she made Julie Jackson 
weep. 

That was the day the Jacksons had com- 
pany for Sunday dinner. A business friend 
of Julie’s father was to spend several hours 
in the city of Falcon, and he had been invited 
to stay at the Jacksons’ home. Early that 


morning, Julie had taken Gertie to the woods - 


to get the greens so she could put them in 
the refrigerator to keep them fresh for 
Gertie’s afternoon game. Then, she had put 
Gertie in the basement. Gertie did not like 
that kind of treatment at all. But in the base- 
ment she had to stay. 


Julie hurried to her room to dress for 
church. She wore her blue-and-white checked 
gingham dress, with blue taffeta ribbons tied 
on her dark braids. After church services, the 
Jacksons returned home, and Julie helped 
her mother with dinner. 

At twelve o'clock, Mr. J. P. Manners, Mr. 
Jackson’s friend, came, and they sat down to 
dinner. Dessert had just been served when a 
terrifying noise sounded throughout the 
house. Forks were held \in mid-air with bites 
of lemon pie balanced on them. Everyone 
stared at everyone else. The noise, nothing 
like Julie had ever heard, grew louder. It 
came from the kitchen. Closer and closer 
and closer it came. Breathlessly, everyone 
looked toward the door. At last, there 
appeared a little beige-and-white creature 
with a very pink nose. “B-a-a-a-a?”’ she asked 
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inquiringly. Julie was sure she meant, 
“What's going on up here?” 

“Gertie!” all the Jacksons exclaimed at 
the same time. 

Mr. Manners, wide-eyed, asked, “Was 
that kid making all that noise?” 

Julie was the first to speak. ‘Gertie must 
have clattered up the basement steps all by 
herself. That’s why we didn’t know what the 
noise was.” Everyone laughed as Julie took 
Gertie in her arms. ‘Excuse us,” Julie said. 
“T'll take her outdoors to play. That’s what 
she wants to do.” 

Julie put Gertie’s salad bowl up for her. 
She had just finished when Mother called, 
“Julie, you can finish your lemon pie picnic- 
style if you'd like.” 

“I'd like that!” Julie answered, and she 
ran into the house. She picked up her pie 
and a fork and rushed back to Gertie. She 
had been away less than two minutes, but 
Gertie was gone! Julie put her favorite 
dessert on the white wrought-iron table. She 
looked beneath the shrubs. No Gertie. She 
ran to the woods and looked everywhere. No 
Gertie. She returned to the yard and searched 
again. No Gertie. Panic seized her. Her 
throat went dry. She rushed back into the 
house. 

“Gertie ran away!” she cried, and ran out- 
side again. 

Mr. Manners and Julie’s parents followed 
her. ““Which way did she go?” asked Mr. 
Manners. 

“I wasn’t here when she left,” replied 
Julie. 

At that moment Judge Saunders came out 
of his back door, carrying a large bowl of 
tossed salad. He was taking it to their picnic 
table, where they often ate dinner. 

Miserably, Julie cried out to him, ‘Gertie 
ran away.” 

“I didn’t see her,” said the judge, “but 
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I'll help you look for her after I put this 
salad on the table.” 

Judge Saunders suggested that each per- 
son set off in a different direction to look for 
Gertie. “You'd better stay in the yard, Julie, 
just in case she comes home by herself.” 

Julie, alone in the yard, sank down on the 
white wrought-iron chair. She pushed away 
her dessert. She was too unhappy to eat a 
bite of it. She looked at Gertie’s half-emptied 
salad bowl. A dark, unwelcome thought 
came to her mind. What if Gertie never 
played with the salad bowl again? That 
question made her ache with sorrow. Tears 
flooded from her eyes. She wept and she 
sobbed. 


Suddenly, a clear, sweet call sounded above 
Julie’s head: “What cheer! What cheer! 
What cheer!” Julie’s tear-dimmed eyes 
looked upward. In the branches of the oak 
tree above her she saw a flash. of brilliant 
red. There was the cardinal she had fed dur- 
ing the winter snows and the early-spring 
storms. He had sung, ‘What cheer,” on the 
cold, raw days and had come through the 
storms in safety. 

“God takes care of you wherever you are!” 
said Julie, and her sobs began to stop, for 
she remembered God’s promise about the 
sparrows. “God cares,” she said softly. “He 
cares for little birds. He cares for me. And I 
know that wherever Gertie is, He’ll care for 
her, too.” 

Julie’s tears stopped. She folded her hands 
and bowed her head on the table. “Dear Fa- 
ther-God,” she whispered, “I trust You. Ger- 
tie is in Your care. You will keep her safe 
wherever she is. Thank You. Amen.” Then, 
Julie’s fears turned to faith, and she knew 
that Gertie was safe somewhere. 

Julie’s parents, Judge Saunders, and Mr. 
Manners all returned, looking very solemn. 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1960 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


is uP, Ozzie,’ said Oscar Owl. 
“Wake up. It’s almost day. You have sat 
there dozing long enough. This is the month 
of May. The fruit trees are in blossom. The 
cherry flowers are white. You should have 
stayed awake and watched. You've dozed 
all through the night.” 

Ozzie blinked and looked about to see 
what he could see. Something moved down 
in the grass beneath the cherry tree. “It’s a 
baby redbird,” said Oscar with a sigh. “He's 
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fallen from his nest, and he’s not strong 
enough to fly.” 

“Why is he called a redbird? Look! He 
isn’t pretty at all.” 

“That's the way all redbirds look when 
they are very small,” said Oscar Owl. Then 
he added as he shook his wise old head, 
“Pretty is as pretty does. Remember that,” he 
said. 

“But why can’t he be pretty like his father 
from the start ?” 

“There’s a reason for everything. You'll 
learn that, if you’re smart,” said Oscar. “You 
can’t see him well when he’s a tannish-gray; 
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if he were red, an enemy might find him 
right away.” 

“T think I'll go and visit him,” said Ozzie 
Owl. “Good-by. I'll be back before the sun 
is high up in the sky.” He thought, “I'll 
show that redbird that I know much more 
than he.” He landed close beside him un- 
derneath the cherry tree. 

“IT am Ozzie Owl,” he said, ‘and I know 
many things—how to screech and whistle, 
how to use my speckled wings.” 

“And I am Ricky Redbird. I’m glad you 
came along, but Father will teach me how 
to fly and how to sing a song. He’s smart. 
He has a lovely voice, and lovely feathers, 
too. And he has courage; he stays here the 
long, cold winter through.” 


Ozzie mumbled in surprise, ““He’s smarter 
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than I thought; I guess I'll have to tell him 
all the things that I've been taught. My fa- 
ther is Oscar Owl,” he said, “and he’s a wise, 
wise bird.” 


Ricky went on chattering as if he hadn't 
heard. ‘My father said last winter, when 
this tree was white with snow, he stayed 
though other birds flew south. Somehow, he 
seemed to know that spring would come and 
once again this same tree would be white— 
white with snowy blossoms. Look, Ozzie; he 
was right. And what’s more, my father told 
me these blossoms soon would be big, round, 
juicy cherries and they'd be as red as he.” 

Ozzie looked at him in wonder. “He's al- 
most as smart as I. It doesn’t pay to brag, I 
guess.” He breathed a long, deep sigh. Then 
he heard a whir of wings; a hawk was over- 
head. Ricky hadn't heard a sound. 

“Be quiet,” Ozzie said. ‘“This circle of 
feathers around my eyes is like a radio 
screen, a sounding board that catches sounds 
from things that can’t be seen. There’s a big 
hawk overhead. Know what I’m going to 
do? Lead him on a merry chase so he won't 
bother you. He can’t see so well as I until 
it’s broad daylight. I'll make a lot of screechy 
sounds, but I'll stay out of sight.” 

He quickly sailed into the air and gave the 
hawk a chase. He led him here; he led him 
there—it was a thrilling race. And when the 
hawk had disappeared, he hurried back to 
Ricky, and trying not to brag, he said, “This 
flying can be tricky. It’s almost daylight now; 
I guess I'd better say good-by, but I'll come 
back and play with you someday when you 
can fly.” 

“Thank you, Ozzie. Someday my wings 
will be a lovely red, but wings that can be 
used mean more than pretty ones,” he said. 

And Ozzie thought, ‘He'll be as smart as 
his father and his mother; some are smart in 
one way, and some smart in another.” 
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I watch my thoughts and my words. 
I do not worry; I do not gossip. I think 
thoughts and speak words that bring 
happiness to me and to those around 
me. 


Today I honor my mother, and all 
mothers. ® | pray that I may be as my 
mother wants me to be, all that God 
means me to be. 


I am calm, peaceful, quiet, for God is 
with me. ® | do not get upset or wor- 


ried, because I feel calm and secure 
in God's love. 


I am God’s child, happy and free. 
I can do anything that God wants 
me to do, for He is my guide and “my 
help in every need.” 


I take God with me in everything I do. 
If I am asked to do something | have 
never done before, I make Him my 
partner, whether it is work or play, 
and all goes well. 


Thank You, God, for more faith today. 
I believe in God and in His goodness, 
and I pray for faith to see the good in 
everything, every day. 


Whatever the weather, I know it is 
fine. ® Whatever weather comes, rain 
or shine, it comes from God, and He 
knows what is best for this day. 
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Whatever I do, I do it with all my hea 
and God gives me wisdom and™ 
strength. 


God opens the door to happiness fo, 
me. ® If anything in my life seems un. 
pleasant or worrisome, I turn to God, 
and He shows me the way to joy and 
contentment. 


When I have to decide what I should 
do, I pray, and God shows me the} 
right way, the perfect choice. 


I look for and find the good in every- 
one and in everything. ® If | have to 
meet new people or new situations, | 

“IT will find the good, for I know 
gi is 


God helps me find my right place 
among my friends and at home, 
I stay close to Him in prayer, and He 
guides me in all my ways. 


my way bright. ® I look to Him for 
help and guidance. His love in my 


God is the light of my life. He makes Ik 
heart helps me to do what is right. | 


This is a perfect day; this is God's dant 

I begin the day with a thankful hear 
and He keeps me happy and joyous all 
day long. 


thankfulness for my healthy body. 
I am happy and joyful because I live 


Father God, I lift my heart to You in | 
each day close to God. 
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I am patient. * Whatever comes up, I I let others do as they think best. * 1 do 
keep calm and poised. I do whatever not try to make everyone think as I 
I see to do; then I wait for God to guide think: I ask God to show us all the 
me further. right way to think, speak and act. 


I look forward to new happiness. ® | do 
not think about unpleasant things that 
have happened; I think about the good, 
pleasant things God has for me today 
and every day to come. 


My body is God’s holy temple. ® Since 
God lives in my body, I keep it pure 
and clean and strong by obeying His 
laws of health. 


Thank You, God, for every good thing. 


| Thank You for giving me the things I! 


I feel God's life in me with every breath 
I take. ™ I give thanks for clean, fresh 
air to breathe, which keeps me well 
and strong. 


need and for adding all the beautiful, 
wonderful gifts that make my life joyful 
and bright. 


God gives me perfect rest, tonight and 
every night. ® I am thankful for each 
night's sleep, because it makes me 
healthy and refreshes me for the new 
day. 


This is a good day, the best day I have 
ever lived. ® Today I will find God's 
blessings in everything I see, every- 
thing I say, and everything I do. 


God's life in me heals and strengthens 
and keeps me well. ® If I hear others 
speak of sickness or injury, | remember 
God's healing power in me and in 
everyone. 


I let God’s love and truth shine through 
me. ® | live each day so that others 
may see in me the joy and contentment 
to be had by living God's way. 


I do and say whatever I can to make 
others feel happy and confident. = | 
find ways to give encouragement to 
those who seem to need it. 


beauty and goodness of His world. I 
use my eyes as He wants me to use 
them. 


I am free because I am a child of God. 
He gives me freedom to learn and to 


grow, and to become the best person 
I can be. 


love, my time, my money, and my 
ability with others, and God supplies 
all my needs. 


I lift up my eyes; I look for the good. 
God gave me my eyes to see the 


The Christ Mind in me answers all my 
questions at just the right time. ® If 
something bothers me, I get quiet and 
ask Jesus Christ to show me what is 
right. 


I ask God to bring peace to all who 
are troubled. ® If I hear of sadness or 
sorrow, I thank God for His love and 
peace that make all things right. 


God guides me in the right use of all 
lh that He gives me. ® | gladly share my } 
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A FLOWER MAY BASKET 


BY JANE LYON 


M AKE a petal pattern (A) and a leaf pat- 
tern (B) by tracing each design on a piece of 
paper. Cut out each pattern carefully. 
Now, fold a piece of brightly colored con- 
struction paper, 81/4 inches square, across the 
middle. Fold it again so that you have a 
smaller square with folds along two sides. 
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Place the petal pattern (A) on your folded 
square with the point, marked with an X in 
the illustration, at the corner where the folds 
meet. Cut out. Do not cut the folded edges. 
Repeat with another piece of paper the same 
size, using the same petal pattern. 

Now, unfold each piece of paper. The 
centers of these two pieces will form the bot- 
tom of your May basket, and the petals will 
make the sides. Fold each petal over and 
crease at point shown by the dotted line in 
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Figure A. Then lay the two pieces of paper 
on top of each other so that the petals form 
a continuous ring and paste the centers firm- 
ly together. Paste each petal firmly to its 
neighbors, as shown in the illustration. 

Use a strip of green paper 14 inch wide 
and 15 inches long for a handle. Attach one 
end inside your basket and the other end 
outside, at the bottom of basket, so that it 
looks like a stem. Cut two leaves, using the 
leaf pattern you made, and attach to handle 
as shown. Doesn't your May basket look like 
a flower ? 
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GREEN SNAKES 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Cur A green paper napkin in half. Lay 
one half on the table. (To keep the table 
clean, it is well to put it ona piece of news- 
paper.) Roll a pencil loosely in the piece of 
napkin. Pour a small amount of Mother's 
liquid starch in a dish, or make a thin paste 
of flour and water. Put dots of the starch 
along the edge of the napkin and roll all the 
way. Push the napkin together on the pencil 
until it is all in the center of the pencil; then 
slide it off. 

Put a piece of red pipe cleaner, about 3 
inches long, in one end. Bend the pipe clean- 
er for the neck, and let it extend about 11/ 
inches for the snake’s head and tongue. Take 
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MAKE A POMANDER 


BY MILDRED GRIFFIN 


A POMANDER is a simple, inexpensive gift 
that you can make for your mother for her 
birthday or for Mother’s Day. You will need 
some whole cloves and an orange. Stick the 
long end of each clove firmly into the orange 
until the orange is completely covered with 
cloves. Fasten a ribbon bow on top with a 
long, straight pin. 

The orange will dry up and keep indefi- 
nitely. The pomander is used in closets or 
drawers to produce a very pleasing odor. 


1-inch strips of the napkin, wet the ends with 
starch, and wrap around the pipe cleaner to 
form the head. Paste the front end down 
with starch. Let a little of the pipe cleaner 
stick out for the tongue. Twist the other end 
of the snake to a point, for a tail, and shape 
the snake in coils or curves. Let it dry 
thoroughly before handling it again, and it 
will stay the way you have shaped it. 

You can make longer snakes by pasting 
two napkin halves together with starch. Roll 
a pencil in each half and push them together 
carefully. 
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BOBBY 
Designed by Michael Lankford 


(7 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Beginning with the August number of WEE WISDOM, we are discontinuing the paper dolls 
drawn by readers. We are preparing a new series of dolls of other lands. We have enjoyed pub- 
lishing the dolls you have sent us, but until further notice, please do mot send us dolls. 
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MAY PARTY 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


A May party is fun to have and fun to 
attend. When you send your invitations, ask 
your guests to bring a bicycle, a doll carriage, 
a wagon, or a scooter. Before your guests ar- 
rive, prepare a supply of strips of crepe 
paper of many colors. Also, have a pot of 
paste, some tape, and a ball of twine. As the 
guests arrive, tell them to decorate what- 
ever they brought in any way they wish. 
Give them a certain amount of time to work 
on it. When everyone has finished, line up 
and parade around the block so the neigh- 
bors can see your May party. Have someone 
act as judge and award prizes for the pret- 
tiest, the funniest, and the most interestingly 
decorated vehicle. 

Refreshments may be served after the 
parade. If you have a cake, decorate it with 
a little Maypole. 


What Katy Did 


(Continued from page 11) 


Katy and the Indian boy watched as the 
men of the wagon train shouted to one an- 
other and herded the women and children 
into the safety of the wagons. The air was 
full of sounds—the screams of children, the 
lowing of oxen, the barking of dogs—and 
over all swelled the terrible war whoops of 
the Indians as they galloped around the 
wagons, brandishing spears and tomahawks. 

“Oh, they'll kill father and May and 
John!” Katy sobbed, cowering down in the 
sand. Desperately, she pointed toward the 
wagons and then at herself. 


The Indian boy looked puzzled for a 
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moment; then a gleam of understanding 
came into his dark eyes. With a grunt, he 
dragged himself forward, standing as tall 
as he could on the top of the hillock, his 
arms raised skyward. 

For a moment no one saw him; then an 
Indian brave spied the two children and 
shouted to the others. They stopped their 
wild circling of the wagons and turned their 
ponies toward the spot where Katy and the 
boy stood. 

The Indians surrounded the two children, 
and the boy spoke rapidly to the tall brave 
who wore the headdress of a chieftain. Two 
of the savages managed to free the boy’s 
foot, and he was lifted onto the pony with 
the chief. 

Another Indian set Katy, trembling and 
tearful, in front of him on his pony; and 
the party moved toward the wagons. 

The men of the wagon train were watch- 
ing everything that happened, and Katy saw 
two men holding her father so that he could 
not leave the barricade. 

The Indians came close to the wagons and 
the chief spoke a few words. A scout an- 
swered; then Katy was set down. She ran 
into her father’s arms. The Indians turned 
and quietly rode into the sunset. 

While Katy ate her supper and drank a 
dipper of cool, fresh water, she told her 
story. The scout told them that it was the 
chief’s only son that had been lost. The 
Indians had not known he was missing, as 
the war party had not returned to their home 
camp for several days. 

“You were a brave girl, Katy,” said her 
father, ‘‘and your mother would be proud 
that you remembered her teaching about the 
Golden Rule.” 

“If you hadn’t helped that Indian boy, 
we might all be scalped by this time,” said 
John. “You sure did a lot today, Katy.” 
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+ SUNSHINY day Jesus went to rest on 
a beach beside the sea. But soon, a crowd of 
people gathered to hear Him. 

So much love and joy shone from Jesus’ 
face that everyone wanted to be near Him. 
Some felt that if only they could touch the 
hem of His garment they could be healed. 
Jesus was willing to help those who had 
come, but He always wanted people to un- 
derstand that the power He used was not 
His own. Because the crowd pressed in on 
Him, He got into a boat. Sitting in it, He 
spoke to the old and young, the rich and 
poor, the sick and well who lined the shore. 

When talking to crowds like this one, 
Jesus often used parables to teach a needed 
lesson or an everyday truth. This time, He 
must have seen that among His listeners 
there were many farmers. His story was 
about a sower who went out with a bag of 
grain to plant seed. 

“As he sowed,” Jesus said, “some seeds 
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fell along the side of the path, and the 
birds came and devoured them.” 


Some of His listeners nodded, remember- 
ing days when a breeze whipped stray seeds 
out of the hands of the sower as he walked 
to and fro. Or perhaps the sower accidentally 
dropped a few seeds along the wayside. The 
birds flying overhead saw the uncovered 
seeds and flew down to eat them. 

“Other seeds,” said Jesus, “fell on rocky 
ground.” 

His listeners knew what happened to seeds 
that fell on that kind of soil. Some seeds 
would not take root. Those that did might 
grow rapidly for a few days, but soon their 
roots, reaching downward, would hit rock 
instead of rich, moist earth. 

The sower that Jesus was talking about 
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found that the plants on stony soil were 
scorched by the sun; and since they had no 
roots, they withered away. 

“Other seeds,” Jesus went on, “fell among 
thorns.” 

Even those who did not tend gardens 
would know that too many thorns would 
choke the tender young plants. Some of 
Jesus’ listeners were beginning to wonder if 
the sower had wasted all his seeds. But the 
parable had a happy ending because some 
seeds fell in good soil. These sprouted and 
sent down deep roots. The plants thrived 
and brought forth grain. “Some thirtyfold 
—some sixtyfold,” Jesus said. “Some a hun- 


dredfold.” 


When He had finished the story, Jesus did 
not explain what He meant by it, but He did 
give a warning. ‘He who has ears to hear, 
let him hear.” 

Each of us at times hears yet does not 
hear. Sometimes when playing an interesting 
game, dreaming about tomorrow's great 
deeds, or reading a book, children hear a 
parent’s voice calling them to do a chore, 
and yet they do not pay enough attention to 
the voice to hear the words and obey them. 

Jesus knew that serious listeners who real- 
ly heard what He said would later search 
for the meaning of the parable. They might 
return to question Him. Even those who 
were not much interested in changing their 
way of life would, at least, remember the 
story and might later see the teaching and 
accept it. 

After the crowd had gone away, some of 
the disciples came to Jesus and asked, ““Why 
do you speak to them in parables?” 

Jesus explained that the disciples, because 
they lived and worked with Him, had had a 
better chance to learn about God’s kingdom 
than the crowds who followed afar. For that 
reason, the disciples understood better. But 
in speaking to those who had not been so 
close to Him, Jesus thought it best to use 
a story with a deep meaning. 

Besides that, many persons were not yet 
ready to accept the truths Jesus taught. Even 
some of those who came to listen showed 
scorn or disbelief. When told in a story 
form, truths could be protected from mock- 
ery. But those who listened humbly would 
find the lesson in the parable. 

Although the disciples knew more about 
God’s kingdom than the crowds who came 
to Jesus, they must have been puzzled by 
the parable of the sower, for Jesus asked, 
“Do you not understand this parable? How 
then will you understand all the parables?” 
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The Friendly Dark 
By Dorothy B. Martin 


| like the friendly dark. Don’t you? 
When all the sky is darkest blue. 


I count the stars up in the sky; 


Though, really I can’t count that high. 


I listen to the katydid 
And try to guess where she has hid. 


Then, after I have climbed the stairs, 
I say good night and then my prayers. 


And soon I go to sleep; and then 
When I wake up, it’s light again. 


Then Jesus explained the story’s meaning: 

“The sower,” He said, “sows the word.” 
By “word” He meant the idea of God as the 
source of all life, love, wisdom, and strength. 
“When one hears the word of the kingdom 
and does not understand it,” Jesus said, ‘‘the 
evil one comes and snatches away what is 
sown in the heart; this is what was sown by 
the path.” 

There is, of course, a great difference be- 
tween hearing and understanding. We may 
hear passages read from the Bible and yet 
not have a very good idea of the deep mean- 
ing. Or while we're repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, part of our mind may be picturing 
a party, a trip, or something we plan to do 
as soon as church is over. In either case, we 
have heard words of Truth spoken but have 
not listened with the inner ear of under- 
standing. To gain understanding, we have 
to keep our thoughts on God while we read 
or listen to Truth. 

Unless truths are deeply planted in our 
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mind, they are like the seeds sown by the 
wayside. Wrong thoughts can then take over 
in much the same way the birds took the 
seeds that were lying on the ground. 

Jesus compared the seed sown on rocky 
ground to “him who hears the word and 
immediately receives it with joy; yet, he has 
no root in himself, but endures for a while. 
When tribulation or persecution arises on 
account of the word, he immediately falls 
away.” 

Many of those who heard Jesus talk about 
God’s love for them were joyous and hap- 
py. While listening, they may have promised 
themselves that they would go forth as Jesus’ 
followers. They believed quickly, but they 
forgot quickly, too. When nonbelievers crit- 
icized them, they fell back into old habits of 
thought. Others were able to stand firm in 
the face of mockery, but had not the courage 
to endure being put in prison for their be- 
liefs. In the end, they deserted Jesus. 

We do the same thing. A Bible story or 
a Sunday-school lesson makes us feel good 
and happy. But the real test is whether we 
can stay good when trouble comes. When 
someone jeers at us because we go to a cer- 
tain church or when a playmate tells another 
something about us that isn’t true, can we 
still feel happy and good? 

Or we may say, “God is our protection.” 
But when a big thunderstorm or a windstorm 
comes along, we are afraid. If we lose faith 
when things don’t go the way we think they 
should, then we are like seeds planted on 
rocky soil. Only when we really put down 
deep roots into Truth are we able to for- 
give and to find true faith and courage. 

The disciples had listened thoughtfully 
while Jesus explained about seeds sown on 
rocky soil. ““What about that sown among 
thorns?” they asked. 

“That is he who hears the word,” said 
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Jesus, “but cares of the world and the de- 
light in riches choke the word, and it proves 
unfruitful.” 

Jesus was trying to tell the disciples that 
a man’s thoughts cannot hold both good and 
evil at the same time. Hatred and thankless- 
ness in the heart choke out love and grati- 
tude. 

All of us have some thorns in our think- 
ing—thorns such as greediness, discourtesy, 
disobedience. Sometimes the thorns come in 
the form of busyness. We are so busy with 
schoolwork or play that we think we do not 
have time to read the Bible, study our Sun- 
day-school lesson, or talk to God. Then we 
invite thorns into our garden. But if we 
keep praying and trying to replace thorny 
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thoughts with right ones, we shall be giving 
right ideas good soil in which to grow. 

The disciples were glad when Jesus got to 
the last and best part of the parable and 
said, “But those seeds that were sown upon 
the good soil are the ones who hear the 
word and accept it and bear fruit thirtyfold, 
sixtyfold, and a hundredfold.” 

All of us want our lives to be like the 
fertile field that bore much grain. Good seed 
will always grow in a mind that is willing 
to listen and to obey God. When we seem 
to be troubled by rocks or thorns in our 
thinking, we can get help if we pray for a 
better use of Truth. Good seeds in good 
ground will mean a garden of good 
thoughts. 
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‘Tow was a small white dog. He lived with 
Jack, his little mastes. He played with him 
all day. He went with him to get the cows. 
His master lived in a big house. The house 
was in the country. Tiny slept in a little red 
house back of the big house. 

Jack fed him well. He taught him tricks. 
He taught him to mind. He taught him never 
to go out onto the road. He knew Tiny 
might be hit by a car, or someone might 
pick him up and carry him away. 

One day Tiny’s brother, Jerry, who had 
his home on a neighboring farm, came to 
play with Tiny. Jerry's master had never 
taught him to mind, and he ran away from 
home sometimes. 

“You would not stay home and play if 
you could just follow me one day,” Jerry 
said. ‘I go by schools and see children play- 
ing. They give me food and call me a good 


doggy.” 
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Little Dog, 


Tiny 
By Pauline Effertz 


Tiny thought this over. He had only one 
little boy to love him. Sometimes, he did get 
lonely. 

After his brother left, Tiny started won- 
dering. Why couldn’t he run away once in 
a while, as Jerry did? Little children would 
like him. They would pet him and feed 
him good things. 

But Tiny was a sensible dog. He knew that 
he had a good master, who had taught him 
to do right. A still, small voice whispered 
that there might be danger in town. He 
might meet mean dogs. They might hurt 
him. Someone might pick him up and carry 
him away, or he might get lost. Even if he 
did have just one master and one farm on 
which to play, he had plenty to eat, and his 
master loved him. 
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But one night when Jack was sound 
asleep, Jerry came by on his way to town. He 
asked Tiny to go with him. Tiny forgot to 
listen to the still, small voice. He thought 
one trip to town could not hurt him. He 
would like to see the town. He followed 
Jerry along the road. Soon, he saw lights in 
the distance. 

He never knew there could be so much 
noise at night. A train whistled. Cars honked. 
Dogs barked at him and his brother. Some- 
times, in the light, Tiny could see that the 
dogs had something around their necks. He 
asked Jerry why that was. 

“Town dogs wear collars,” Jerry said. 
“Nobody makes us wear those fancy trap- 
pings.” 

“But where are we going to sleep?” Tiny 
asked. 

“Oh, don’t worry about sleep yet,” Jerry 
said. They were now beside a little park. 
Several people were leaving. Little girls and 
boys were with their mothers and fathers. 
Some of the children started to pet Tiny and 
Jerry, but their parents pulled them aside. 
They hurried the children to their cars. This 
was not the way Jerry had said it would be. 
After everyone was gone, Tiny and Jerry 
did find plenty of scraps of food. Soon, they 
had eaten all they could. 

“Now we can find a place to sleep,” Jerry 
said. They found some sacks in a garage 
back of an old empty house, and they lay 
down. This seemed awful to Tiny. He wished 
that he could look toward the house where 
his little master was asleep. There was no 
one in this old house. There was no one in 
this town who cared about Tiny. He did not 
like it. He uttered a little prayer that he 
could get back to his home in the country, 
to his master. But Tiny was tired. He fell 
asleep. 

The sound of a big truck awakened him. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


For food and care and Mother’s love 
I say a thank-you prayer, 

And ask, dear God, that You will bless 
All mothers everywhere. 


His brother was standing nearby. A big 
man was near him. The man picked Jerry up, 
just as another man seized Tiny. In a few 
minutes they were riding along city streets. 

“Where are we going now?” Tiny asked. 
He was scared. 

“I guess those men took a liking to us. 
They probably have children. They think 
we will make nice playmates for them. But 
that is all right,” Jerry said. “I know my way 
around. We will romp with the children for 
a while. Then we will slip away and run 
home.” 

Home sounded awfully good to Tiny. He 
felt easier about things. But when the truck 
stopped, it was in a pen with a high fence 
all around it. There were no children, but 
there were several other dogs. 

Tiny was so frightened and sad that he 
jumped off the truck. He ran to a far corner 
of the big, bare place and tried to hide. He 
would not eat. He would not even get up 
from where he lay trembling. He only wished 
that he had listened to the still, small voice 
that could have kept him out of trouble. 

He did not know how long he stayed in 
that corner. But suddenly, he heard a wel- 
come sound. It was his master’s voice. Tiny’s 
little heart gave thanks that his prayers had 
been answered. Jack took him up in his 
arms. Tiny had had his lesson. No matter 
how many times Jerry wandered away, Tiny 
would never leave his master again. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Perfection Salad 


te Is a simple-to-make gelatin salad that 
will add a nice touch to almost any lunch or 
dinner menu that Mother might plan. 


1 pkg. lemon-flavored 1 cup finely shredded 
gelatin cabbage 
1 cup very bot water 1 Tbs. vinegar 
1 cup cold water 1 cup finely diced 
Y, tsp. salt celery 
6 chopped sweet pickles 


Empty package of gelatin into bowl. Add 
one cup of very hot water. Stir until dis- 
solved and then add one cup of cold water. 
Add vinegar and salt. Stir. Chill in refrigera- 
tor until partially set, about half an hour. 

Chop cabbage, using downward stroke of 
knife against chopping board. Dice celery 
and pickles in the same way, making pieces 
quite small. Add chopped ingredients to the 
partially set gelatin. Stir, and return to re- 
frigerator for a few minutes. 

Now it is time to pour the gelatin mixture 
into eight lightly greased molds. Chill two 
or three hours—until firm. 

Unmold by dipping mold quickly into hot 
water and then turning it upside down on 
serving dish. Serve on lettuce and top with 
mayonnaise. 

Mother and Daddy will surely like this 
salad! 
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The Adventures of Julie 
and Gertie 


(Continued from page 19) 


Each said, ‘‘No Gertie.” 


Julie said positively, “Wherever Gertie is,. 


God is caring for her, and she’s all right.” 

The solemn faces of the grownups relaxed 
and came alive with love. A silence filled 
the air. That silence was broken by a blood- 
curdling cry which came from the Saunders’ 
back yard. 

“Help!” someone screamed. 

“That's my wife,” cried Judge Saunders. 
“Come on, everyone.” He led the way to his 
yard, with the others following right at his 
heels. 


Julie, however, did not join the others. 
She knew a short cut and took it. She arrived 
next door to see Mrs. Saunders, pale and 
shaking, pointing a trembling finger toward 
the picnic table. Julie looked in that direc- 
tion. There stood Gertie Jackson, her front 
feet and pink nose buried deep in the con- 
tents of the huge tossed salad. At sight of 
Julie, Gertie lifted her smeary little head 
and, with a mouth filled with lettuce, radish- 
es, tomatoes, and salad dressing, murmured, 
“Bwra!” 

“It's only Gertie, Mrs. Saunders,” said 
Julie soothingly. 

“Oh, she did give me a turn,” Mrs. Saun- 
ders answered shakily. “I made that salad, 
and I knew I didn’t put anything like that 
in it.” She pointed at Gertie again. 

“T'll take her home, and I'll make another 
salad for you, Mrs. Saunders,” said Julie 
as she went to the table. Taking Gertie by 


the middle, Julie carried her home, dripping 


salad dressing all the way. 
Julie’s parents, Judge Saunders, and Mr. 
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Manners had all seen the results of Gertie’s 
solo journey. “What that kid needs is a goat- 
proof pen,” Mr. Manners said positively, 
“and I’m going to see that she gets it.” 

Julie heard what he said, but she did not 
understand what he meant. She was very 
busy carrying Gertie home. Julie soon placed 
another tempting salad on the Saunders’ 
picnic table. Then, she returned home and 
bathed, brushed, and groomed Gertie and 
brought her out into the sunshine in the 
back yard. That was where Mr. Manners 
found them. 

“T’'ve come to tell you and Gertie good-by, 
Julie,” he said. “You two have given me a 
real adventure—an adventure in faith.” He 
shook her hand and left them. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


bushes and wedged them in the loam along 
the main trail, hiding the place where their 
path broke away from it. They scooped up 
leaves and spread them in the thicket they 
had built. Then they huddled in the brush 
and watched Zip and his friends swagger 
past, bragging about putting the Spartans 
out of business. 

Zip said, ‘“They’re the only ones who real- 
ly worry me. I looked in the Roost window 
and saw their baskets. They're real fancy and 
ought to sell fast.” 

“They didn’t cost anything, either—just 
paper and paste and ribbon over egg cartons 
and ice-cream containers and such!’ Shoog 
said enviously. 

Their voices faded into silence as they dis- 
appeared along the main trail. Quietly, the 
Spartans went to work in the blossom-filled 
valley. 
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They picked as fast as they could, but the 
buckets were heavy, and the way back was 
long, and arranging the flowers so that they 
would not wilt took time. They arrived at 
the contest late and tired. 

Their teacher, Miss Morgan, met them 
with a smile of relief. “I'd about given you 
up, but there’s a table for you under the 
scoreboard. I'll help you get your baskets 
in. 

Coralee’s hands flew. The baskets were 
beautiful, especially the big blue one that 
David and Andy had made and she had 
filled with lady’s-slippers and fern. 

When Miss Morgan saw it, she exclaimed, 
“Lady’s-slippers! How beautiful! Put it in 
the middle of the table. Raise it a little above 
the others. It will look better and it will 
bring a good price.” 

Coralee kept glancing at the scoreboard. 
She could hear Zip’s big voice bellowing, 
“Right here! Get your candy!” His Pirates 
already had a good score, and the Spartans 
had not started! 

When the baskets were all arranged, Red 
disappeared. He came back, grinning broad- 
ly. “You should have seen Zip when he saw 
me. He looked at the board just as our name 
was going up, and his face went as blank as 
a fresh piece of tablet paper!” 

Chink laughed. “I heard him blubbering, 
“When did you get here? What project did 
you enter?’ He thought he’d put us out of 
the running, all right.” 

Andy's eyes sparkled with amusement. 
“What did you say?” 

“I said, ‘Come over and see when you get 
time.’ ” 

“Oh, no,” Coralee moaned. “He may try 
to wreck us again.” 

“Not here, where everyone can see,” said 
Andy confidently. ‘‘He’ll just try harder to 
sell his candy.” 
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Andy was right. Zip’s voice got louder 
and louder as the evening passed and the 
Spartans’ score crept closer to the Pirates’. 

“We're almost sold out,’ David said 
anxiously, ‘‘and they’re still ahead.” 

There were only two baskets left when a 
richly dressed stranger stopped beside them 
and looked at the remaining baskets. 

“Lady’s-slippers!” she exclaimed in a soft, 
clear voice. “I haven’t seen any since I was a 
child!” 

“There aren't many left around here,” 
said Coralee. “We picked them carefully and 
left the buds so they could go to seed.” 

“We shouldn’t let such beautiful things 
disappear,” the lady said approvingly. “How 
much for the basket, my dear?” 

The Spartans had set its price at seventy- 
five cents, but something prompted Coralee 
to say, “It’s our most expensive basket, but 
we'll leave the price to you. All we get above 
expenses goes to the scholarship fund.” 

“In that case,” said the lady, “will a dol- 
lar and a half be all right?” 

She put the money on the table and took 
the basket while Coralee stood, speechless 
with delight. 

Red sold their last basket for fifty cents. 
“She gave us double our price!” he said in 
an eager whisper. “I wish I could have done 
as well on that last one.” 

Coralee looked at the scoreboard, and 
hope ebbed out of her. 

“Oh!” she said in a small voice. ‘Zip’s 
Pirates are way ahead! We can’t win!” 

“Whoa,” said Andy. “All that are up 
there now are the gross sales. The nets will 
go up soon.” 

“The nets?” Coralee questioned him, still 
staring at the big gap between the Pirates’ 
score and the Spartans’. 

Andy nodded. “Remember, gross is all 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


MOTHER’S DAY NAME THE SEASON OF THE 
BY ADELAIDE BROOKINS YEAR 
BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


Of all the mothers in the land, 


I love mine best; she is so - - - - - My first letter is in wind, also in blow; 

My mother’s voice is very sweet; The second is found in icy, but not in glow. 
To listen to her is a - - - - - ! The third is in hibernate, but not in sleep; 
Her hands are busy all the while; The fourth is in arift, also in steep. 

Yet, she always has time to - - - - - : The fifth is in sled, as well as in sleigh; 
My mother’s eyes, so kind and bright, The last letter is in frolic, but not in play. 


Make me feel my world is - - - - - My whole is that season of the year 


When warm coats, snow, and Christmas ap- 
Not just today, but all the - - - -. _— 


FIND THESE BABIES THE SENSES 


ILT 
BY ROSALIE W. DOSS BY LUCY HAMILTON 


Find the letter that when placed before 


See h f the babi . 
group of letters in the right column will 


1. --B Baby bear form a word that is the thing spoken of in 
2. «A-- Baby deer the left column. 

a sae Baby sheep See it - ight 

4, -I Baby goat Hear it - ong 

Baby cat Feel it - atin 

6. --S---- Baby goose Smell it - cent 


Taste it - alt 


RIDDLE TIME 
BY LOUISE PRICE BELL TWO LITTLE RIDDLES 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 
1. In what bank might a fisherman keep his 


money ? 1. In the alphabet, and for drinking; 
2. Why should a person who is traveling in Not in dumb, but first in thinking. 
the desert carry a watch? 2. Much like sand, but it is sweet; 


3. Why is a king like a cloudy day? Wet, it disappears complete. 
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Mother's Day 
BY JANIE THURMAN (10 years) 


Mother, dear, I love you. 
You are so true. 

You are so kind! 

I'm glad you're mine. 


You know what’s best for me. 
I love you so, you see. 

From you I'll never stray, 
Neither night nor day. 


Star, Bright With Love 
BY LEE BENTLEY (8 years) 


Star, star, bright with love, 

Shine the whole world through; 
Shine with truth, shine with glory, 
Shine with kindness, too. 


My Garden 
BY JEAN MARIE CATHCART (8 years) 


In my little garden all around 

Flowers are growing out of the ground, 
Butterflies flying gaily about 

Through the fences, in and out. 

Birds are singing “peep, peep, peep,” 
Cars going by the garden honk “beep, beep, 
beep.” 

I sing merrily as I hoe 

Up and down each little row. 
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Our Apple Tree 


BY PATRICIA ANNE MacFARLAND 
(8 years) 


I love our little apple tree. 

It gives us apples—Mother, Father, and me. 
I like it most in summertime, 

But, really, almost anytime. 

It’s just like buying fruit without 

Having to spend a cent, no doubt. 

Climbing our good, old apple tree 

Is just like swimming in the sea. 

I love our little apple tree. 

It gives us apples—Mother, Father, and me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 


Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work published: Any readet 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Sweet Little Lady of Hushaby 
Street 


BY MICHEAL TESZYS (8 years) 


Come on! Let’s go and meet 

The sweet little lady of Hushaby Street; 
The stars peekaboo in their own mystic blue, 
And she will hum pretty songs to you. 


Come on! Let’s not make her wait. 

She'll tell us stories, if we're not too late. 
Let’s think of everything sweet 

For the sweet little lady of Hushaby Street. 


The Invention 
BY SUSANNE CALLAHAN (10 years) 


My brother is a boy with an inventive 
mind. Last year in school he got good grades, 
but still, he wanted better grades without so 
much work and study. 

He worked and worked, and finally he had 
built a machine that did all of his work for 
him. All he had to do was press a button, 
and his homework was done. 

Everything went along fine until his ma- 
chine stopped working one day. The next 
day he had tests in all of his subjects, and he 
soon found that he was lost without his ma- 
chine. 

My brother found out the hard way that 
it is better to do your own work each day. 
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The Deer 
BY JUDITH BODNAR (11 years) 


A little fawn came trotting by 
To nibble on some grass, 

So I crouched behind a berry bush 
And watched him slowly pass. 


He peered through leaves 
And saw me there, 
But neither of us ran away— 
All we did was stand and stare. 


A little hare came hopping by 
On his merry way. 

He ran between us, under the bush, 
And scared the fawn away. 


Although the little bunny came 
And scared my friend away, 

I know that we shall meet again 
Another sunny day. 


School 
BY BONNIE LOU CAMPBELL (12 years) 


I like to go to school each day 

And join the children at work and play. 
I like my teacher, sweet and gay. 

Truly, I’m sorry to end the day, 

Yet I like bed time at night 

For I dream of morning, 

So sweet and bright! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Soon, most boys and girls will be out of 
school. While in school you have classroom 
and playground rules to guide your conduct. 
But there is a special rule you can always fol- 
low. It is a rule that was not made by your 
teacher or principal, but one that will guide 
you to happiness, joy, and new and lasting 
friendships. It is the Golden Rule: “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” 

Good Boosters will find added joy in be- 
ing first to do and to say the right thing to 
the other person. Try it and see! It helps, 
too, to put yourself in the other person’s 
place. In that way, you can often understand 
why he acts and talks as he does. Under- 
standing will help you to see God’s good in 
each person, and to speak and act in such a 
way that he sees God’s good in you. 

When we remember that others think and 
feel very much the same as we do, it is easier 
for us to understand them. Maybe someone 
does not speak to you because he is shy or 
afraid—and you think he is stuck-up or un- 
friendly. You would like for him to speak to 
you, and he probably would like for you to 
speak to him, so follow the Golden Rule. 
Do unto him as you would have him do un- 
to you—and do it first! Certainly, using the 
Golden Rule faithfully will help you to make 
new friends and to keep old ones. 


If you are not already a member of the 
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Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join Boosters everywhere in keeping a 
most important rule—the Golden Rule— 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication blank. We shall be glad to have 
you join our club of happy, helpful Boosters. 

Lovingly, 

BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: The past month of my being 
a Good Words Booster has helped me a 
great deal. I have been more kind and help- 
ful to my family. I am glad I joined. 

I like WEE WIsDOM very much, and I read 
the Good Words Booster Club pages over 
many times. — JANET 


= We, too, are glad that you joined our 
happy, helpful band of Boosters, Janet. As 
you remember to be kind and loving in all 
that you think and say and do and to look 
for the good in everything and everybody, 
we know you will be very happy. And you 
will spread happiness to all those around 
you! 


Dear Barbara: 1 like being a Good Words 
Booster. I have learned The Prayer of Faith 
by heart. I say it every night before I go to 
sleep. 

I am in the third grade. Last week a new 
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girl came in. Nobody played with her, and 
she seemed lonely. That afternoon I helped 
her find the right page in her arithmetic 
book. I helped her with some other things. 
We are good friends now. |§—MELINDA 


« Your happy experience in making a new 
friend, Melinda, will help us all to remember 
that the best way to make a friend is to be 
a friend. And we know that the friendly way 
is the helpful, understanding, loving way. 


Dear Barbara: One day Mother and my sis- 
ters went away for a whole day, and my 
daddy and I were the only ones home. I 
cooked breakfast, dinner, and supper, and I 
also cleaned the house. When Mother got 
home, she was tired, so she was very glad 
I had done the things I had. —NANCY 


« Your helpfulness expressed your love for 
your whole family in a very wonderful way, 
Nancy. We are proud to have you as one 
of our helpful, loving Boosters; we know you 
are spreading happiness, and love and un- 
derstanding everywhere you go. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like being a Booster very 
much. One night my mother was sick. I was 
worried. Then I prayed to God. The next 
morning she was a lot better. —JUDY 


= This is the month that we celebrate 


Mother's Day, Judy, and we are pleased to 
hear that, when your mother was ill, your 
first thought was to turn to God. We can be 
thoughtful, kind, and considerate toward our 
mothers all through the year, for they, like 
our heavenly Father, show us much love. 


Dear Barbara: My time came to recite in 
class, and I did not have my reading finished. 
I asked God to help me. The teacher called 
on me, and I told my story well, with God’s 
help. —WAYNE 


=" God is our constant source of help, 
Wayne, and remembering always to turn 
to Him in faith will help us do many things 
that, at the time, seem hard for us to do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 think that we should be 
kind to those who are unkind to us and that 
we should do good to those who do bad 
things to us. Then we will be good Boosters. 

—DAWN 


= Yes, Dawn, being a good Booster does 
mean to say kind things and do good deeds 
to and for others, regardless of whether we 
feel that they act right toward us or not. The 
things that others do cannot make us un- 
happy as long as we remember to think only 
kind and loving thoughts, say only happy 
and understanding words, and to do only 


helpful and loving deeds. 
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Maxy COLLECTORS who specialize in 
stamps of the United States also include in 
their collections stamps issued by countries 
that are now a part of or controlled by the 
United States, as well as those countries 
which were once United States territory but 
are now independent nations. 

For example, Hawaii, our newest state, 
issued its own stamps before it became an- 
nexed to the United States. Puerto Rico had 
special stamps of its own when it was 
Spanish territory and later used United 
States stamps overprinted “Puerto Rico.” 
The Canal Zone, which the United States 
leases from Panama, has its own stamps. 
Guam, now a United States possession, at 
one time used United States stamps over- 
printed “Guam.” Cuba and the Philippines 
were United States possessions before they 
were given their freedom. 

The latest addition to the list of such 
countries is the Ryukyus, a group of islands 
that includes Okinawa. These islands for- 
merly belonged to Japan, but since 1945 
have had their own civil government super- 
vised by United States authorities. 

As far back as the year 1187, the Ryukyus 
were an independent kingdom. They te- 
mained independent until 1879, when Japan 
took over the Ryukyus and incorporated 
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them into the Japanese Empire. 

The islands remained Japanese territory 
until 1945. In that year the United States set 
up an independent government in each of 
the four main groups of islands that make 
up the Ryukyus. Here are their names for 
you to try out your pronunciation on: 
Amami-Oshima, Okinawa, Miyako, and 
Yaeyama. 

Each at first had its own local postal sys- 
tem, and used overprinted Japanese stamps. 
Then in 1948 the Ryukyus began issuing 
their own stamps. 

During the ten-year period from 1948 to 
1958, the Ryukyus used Japanese currency, 
and their stamps are in various denomina- 
tions of sen and yen. The first stamp that 
we illustrate is a four-yen denomination, 
printed in five colors. Its design pictures 
three stamps issued in 1948, 1956, and 
1957, respectively. Then in September 1958 
the Ryukyus began using United States in- 
stead of Japanese currency. Our second il- 
lustration is a three-cent denomination which 
was issued in October 1958 to commemorate 
the restoration of the Shurei Gate, an an- 
cient structure that was damaged during 
World War II. 

Ryukyuan stamps are beautifully engraved 
and printed and make handsome additions 
to any collection. 
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Featured in the May number of Progress, the teen-ager’s 
magazine, is an exciting baseball story called “The Remedy for 
Ray,” by Betty Steele Everett. 

Ray is center fielder on his school team, but he is in danger 
of losing his place because he has been “beaned” by a fast pitch 
and is now afraid of the ball. To make matters worse, he is also 
in danger of losing his best girl to the class president! It’s sus- 
pense and surprises all the way as Ray looks for, and finds, a 
most unusual “remedy” to help him with both problems. 

In addition to “A Remedy for Ray,” the May number of 
Progress also includes “How to Get the Most Out of You,” by 
Helen L. Renshaw, and many more fine stories, articles, and 
feature departments. 

A feature of special interest is “Here Is Your Help,” which 
presents outstanding material digested from other magazines. 

Every month Progress presents plenty of good reading, espe- 
cially tailored to the needs and tastes of modern teen-agers. The 
magazine is conveniently pocket-sized and is priced at only $2 
for a full year’s subscription. 
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Mother’s Day 


Find These Babies 


1. Tea. 2. Sugar. 


Answers to Puzzles Scroll of Honor 


(Continued from page 36) 


Grand. Treat. Smile. Right. Year. 


the money taken in. Net is gross minus ex- 


1. Cub. 2. Fawn. 3. Lamb. 4. Kid. 5. Kitten. | penses. It’s net that wins the contest, and 


6. Gosling. our net will be good because our expenses 
Riddle Time were low.” 

1. Riverbank. 2. Because it has a spring. 3. Both Coralee brightened. The scorekeeper was 
are pretty likely to reign (rain). chalking up the net receipts, and theirs was 
Name the Season of the Year one dollar and twenty-five cents more than 

Winter. Zip’s Pirates’! The Spartans had won the 
The Senses scroll of honor! The others crowded around 

S Coralee, laughing and cheering. ‘““We won,” 
Two Little Riddles Red cried. “We won just by using our 


heads!” 
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Isn’t it wonderful to think that summer vacation is about to 
start? I’m getting out all my summer things so I will be ready for 
summer, and I imagine you are doing the very same thing this 
month. 

It is always fun to look ahead, so let’s look at the June number 
of WEE WISDOM. It features a story that boys will especially 
like and a story that girls will especially like—as well as plenty of 
other stories to please boys and girls both. 

FOR BOYS, there is the story “A Horn for Johann,” by Anobel 
Armour. Johann is a Swiss boy who wants to go to the high moun- 
tain pastures with the herds of cattle when the other big boys and 
men of the village go, but his family thinks he is still too little! 

FOR GIRLS, there is the story “A Lonely Trail,” by Victoria 
Furman. Ann and Penny go horseback riding in the woods and 
get into a lot of trouble because they forget to follow some of the 
rules for trail riding. 

Summer vacation gives you more time for making things, and 
the June number of WEE WISDOM will have directions for some 
fascinating projects, along with all the regular features. I’m sure 
you will enjoy the June number—especially on those rainy days 
when you can’t play outside. 

Remember that now is a wonderful time to share the fun of 
WEE WISDOM with one of your special friends so that the two 
of you can get together on the summer-vacation features. A full 
year’s subscription is just $2. 

Here’s wishing you a good report card (I know you have beef 
working for it) and the happiest vacation ever! Be seeing you next 
month in WEE WISDOM. 

Arthur 
(His Mark) 
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